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vances. Sanjurjo jokingly threatened to club him if he should
find him again on his white horse in the thick of the firing
line. The corporal in the Legion and author, Carlos Mico,
convalescing in Madrid in 1922, met Franco when he was
passing through the city. The Commander of the Legion
was on his way to visit his mother and his fiancee. "I look
at you," he said, "with surprise and astonishment on seeing
that you are unscathed. I have always seen you in horrifying
danger, and always without care, so that not believing.you
to be unconscious I am obliged to believe the occultists
when they say that some extraordinary power drives bullets
away from your path."
Franco could say with pride, "I have seen death at my
side many a time, but thanks to my good fortune, it has not
known me. . . ."
But it was not all luck. Franco's was the fortune that ac-
companies great leaders, and which is in great part the result
of his own perspicacity and talent. Franco had learned the
art of war. And he did not hide the secret, but revealed it.
He saw that the Moors criticized the majority of the officers
who arrived in Morocco for "not knowing how" to fight
By this they meant that they lacked the martial spirit, and
that they limited themselves to the rigid application of rules
without modifying them to meet the special characteristics
of African warfare.
War in Morocco was full of surprises, and Franco, so un-
concerned in outward appearance, was ever watchful. In this
school of watchfulness he taught his Legionnaires, and as a
result he, one who hated to lose lives, saved an infinite
number of casualties. The soldiers knew it, were grateful to
him, and admired him. Franco knew the cleverness of the
enemy, and that the latter made use not only of his rifle
but of another powerful weapon, the terrain. That weapon
he recommended to his troops constantly, and he taught